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SHORTHAND IN THE NAVY 


It adds an interest to routine that otherwise might become monot- 
onous, and affords a direct road to advancement to higher positions 


By WM. J. BURROUGHS, Yeoman Second Class, U.S.N 


HE widespre ind popular adopt of 
< ‘ p . 
toda » manifest. some of 
the insp g stories concerning its use having 
been of the conventional “believe-it-or-not’ 
quality. N so very long ago in Portland, 
Oregon, the author saw a young theological 
student taking shorthand notes of a sermon 
delivered by a well-known minister. Its sim 
plicity a ase of learning upled with its 
wide rang applicat! have been a revela 
t I need otf a expedient } 

their lit lerical work 
( p ely few, however, are aware I 
the ext ve use of shorthand in Uncle Sam's 
Navy At t first consideration it would 
appear ridiculous for the bluejacket to be 
engaged in such a non-military duty as set- 
ting dow! orthand notes when he should 
concern himself with the smart appearance 
of the ship and with the firing of the big 
guns d g euvers, but ne visit to a 


modern warship will suffice to make the lands- 


man rt that the ship is actually a city 

within itself, with practically all the trades 

and pro! S practice 1 therein 
Conservatively estimated, there are approx 


2500 enlisted men the naval service, 


ashore and afl qualified as stenographers in 
accordance with Navy Department _ require- 
ments. Of this number not less than ninety- 
system exclusively. 
pyramiding rapidly.~ Coin- 
usiness secretary*in civil life, 
branch of service 
is a petty 
officer to whom is entrusted the clerical work 
For yf seniority the 
rating is divided into four classes: third, sec- 
ond, first, The chief yeoman enjoys 
a position in the Navy unsurpassed in dig- 
nity and responsibility by any of his 
temporaries in civil pursuits. 


imately 


five per cent. use one 


ho 
mu 


These res art 
ciding with the 
the Navy has introduced a 
known as “ye en.” The yeoman 


of the service purposes 


and chi 
and cme! 


con- 


FHE minimum shorthand requirement for 


hief yeoman as set forth by the Navy Dk 
partment reads as follows 


‘Have a working k “ ge I stenog 
raphy and be a t ik < tat ot mat 
ter with which the candidate is not familiar 
at the rate of at least 80 words per minut 


The 
one by means of 
} 


used shall be 


which dictation 


system of stenography 


may be 


taken by hand up to 200 words per minute 

Stenotype machine may be used if provided 

by the yeoma: Special writing’ will not be 

iccepted.” 

The Navy has developed ships and arma 
ment, and trained men to a degree of effi 


eviously attained Since the 
lerical work, al 
ibled. A 


ciency never pr 
World War the amount of 
though kept to a minimum, has d 


battleship or aircraft carrier has between 20 
and 25 yeomen in its half a dozen offices. The 
various shore units employ nearly as many 
seagoing stenographers as do the forces afloat. 
So great is the demand tor yeomen trained in 
stenography that they rarely need devote more 
than four consecutive years at sea before b 
g transferred tor a three-year period at 


/ 


me shore station 
Navy De 


importance t 


During the past few years the 
, 
partment las attached special 


encouragement 
Completion 


ourses in shorthat Every 


s given to the ambitious yeoman 
eligible for advance- 
the Naval 


California, 


of training courses to be 
rating is mandatory. At 
Station in San Diego, 


ment in 
[raining 


equal to the world’s finest, there has been 


men and 


shorthand 


pened a school where ye appren- 


tices are instructed solely in 


W HEN not engaged in war games and 
maneuvers in which all hands are required 
to take an active part, shorthand 
held daily on board the larger ships, the in- 
structor being a chief or other responsible yeo- 


classes are 








§2 


man. On 


to hold 


ships where it is not practicable 
offices are transformed 

after working hours, the 
ting out their books and papers 
and working together to improve their short- 
hand. In Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Norfolk, 
the San Pedro-Long Beach area, and other 
great naval centers, the shorthand classes of 
pt schools and Y.M.C.A.s are 
well represented by navy men anxious to re- 


classes, the 


into study rooms 


office torce get 


vact VUSINCSS 
eive additional training and thus capitalize 
n time ordinarily shore leave. 

The E Bill of the depression days 
placed a premium on advancements in rating 
promoted it is obligatory for the can- 
examinations. Although 
shorthand is required only of the chief and 
first-class yeomen, it is a distinct advantage 
for the junior ratings to have a good working 
knowledge of shorthand. Invariably the can- 
didate is questioned as to his ability to take 
Like any other trade or profession, 
be it military, constant study and 
application bring and the yeoman 
who has achieved the highest rating attain- 
able numbers among his other qualifications 
the mastering of stenography. 

It is of interest to note that yeomen hon 
orably discharged from the service experience 
little difficulty in acquiring excellent positions 
In fact, many firms doing busi- 


spent on 


conomy 


lo be 


didate to pass strict 


dictation. 
civil or 
success, 


in civil life 


ness with the military branches, Army, Navy 
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and Coast Guard, give preference to ex-service 
men. 

The yeoman of t 
limited seli-taught, 
while the modern sailor who chooses the yeo- 
branch for his work will often 
a good working knowledge of shorthand when 
he first enlists. Nearly all recruits today 
have been freshly graduated from high sc! 


he Old-Navy era, with his 
schooling, was largely 


man possess 


100ls 


and even colleges and universities. 


IN regard to the stenographic work, the yeo- 
man will ly to use words 
peculiar to the Some of 
exclusively by 
sealaring a tech- 
nature technical 
professions in civil life as well as in the Navy 
A yeoman in his normal daily work will en 
counter a greater 
any clerk or stenographer in 
is particularly true on a 
offices are combined. His 
pacity of stenographer will include, in addi- 
tion to the routine official and unofficial cor- 
respondence, work of such complicated nature 
as fleet or force circular letters and memo- 
randums, investigations, courts of inquiry, 
courts-martial, and even the personal letters 
of his senior officers. A great many officers 
write for publication, and their dictation is 
often “taken” by the yeoman. 


have occasion dai 


Naval protession 


these are nautical terms, used 


men. Others are words of 


nical that are used by the 


words than will 
life. This 
ship, where 


variety ofl 
civil 
small 
duties in the ca- 
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LEARNING IT “ON THE RUN” 


A knowledge of shorthand can be readily acquired by the serious- 
minded student even though conditions prove to be unfavorable 


By DAVID W. HINDS 


OQUBTLESS all middle-aged persons 


desire to pass a law—a pt ibit ry law, 


usually—but occasionally the desire finds 
a constructive outlet My own legal ste; 
would be to make the teaching of shorthand 
and typing compulsory in all high schools 
I cannot imagine any pers he he stable-b 
or executive, who could not use shorthand 
and typing to good advantage; if not 
wn work, then in acquiring knowledge out 
side and beyond his own sphere. The great 


weed for these accomplishments was brought 
home to me late in life, but | am making up 
for lost time 

In 1932, after a life of worthless wandering 

worthless, because I had not been trained 
to observe—I suddenly began writing vers« 
Surprisingly, it sold. Encouraged thus, I sold 
a few editorials and articles. Good fortune 
again struck. I made t 
professional writer for a large religious pub- 


rv acquaintance otf a 


lication. He gave me a typewriter, telling me 
to go to work. The typewriter was of as much 


use to me as a silk hat to a pig. After learn- 
ng the keyboard, I attempted to turn out ma- 


hat 
al 


terial, but it was such a painful operation t 
I soon reverted to longhand. During the next 
eighteen months, I wrote regularly for re- 
l publications and, by prefixing MRS 


igious 
o my name, sold many articles on child-care 
to a syndicate. However, I could not produce 
enough in my slow script to earn a living, and 
I was forced to abandon what I had hoped 
might become my life work 

Those were hard times. Even persons with 


special training found it difficult to hold em 


‘ 


ployment. Hitch-hiking across the country 
I sold original greeting-card verses to in- 
dividuals. The verses were typed on ordinary 
correspondence cards. Occasionally, I sold 
longer ones to some newspaper or magazine 
for two dollars. Stenographers are a good 
lot; often they did my typing without charge, 
and in addition, it was not unusual to sell them 
a sentiment for some special occasion, com- 
posed on the spot 3ut I determined to de 
pend on their kindness no longer. 


WHEREVER and whenever I could stay for 
a time, in transient camp or CCC camp, |! 
managed to get the use of a typewriter. On 
one occasion I was able to practice for two 
consecutive months. While on the road | 
studied shorthand as I waited patiently for 


my next it In camps, opportunities for 
study were not very numerous, but one always 
nds me t do the things he wishes to do 
most 
My Z i ‘ i le Wa I N abl t 
il , ‘ \W » ¢ I it n It 
was bOSS Hut since my ‘ to lear 
t roughly (1 had a de ute object view), I 
read and studied all the shorthand books | 
uld b row rst the Ar versary Editi 
ate! a 1 l Stud s i al incicit vintag 
and, recently, the new “Speed Building.” Also, 


for several months, I had the use of a book on 


medical terms his latter, should you ask 
m “ ‘ a] ‘ ; | writ cnie? 
opt § 5 ros | trange 

enough, after studying medical terms, either 


of these words is as easily written as _ the 


phrase has been 


I RECENTLY discovered that, being a dis- 
abled World War veteran, | am entitled te 
domicilary care in a Veterans’ Home. This is 
no economic worries; I can 


apply myself wholly to my studies. Further, 


grand! ] have 


I found someone to give me dictation. And 
what a surprise my first effort at speed proved 
to be Though | had studied long and hard 
my time on an eight-hundred-word article 
was only hity-two words a minute; the second 
attempt, fifty-three words! Had I| been asked 
my speed, I should have answered, one hundred 
words. Yet though my writing is slow, I do 
not feel discouraged, since | have taken so 
little dictation I can read my notes easily, 
and I can take two thousand words without 
tiring. That is a start! 

The article on which I timed myself was 
found in one of the old issues of this magazine 
One forced to give up the course is allowing 
me to use her old issues, and I like them so 
well that when you read this I shall be @ sub 
scriber. With the pay earned for this article 
1 am buying the Grecc Writer, and a book on 


reporting. 


EARLIER, I remarked that I had a definite 
view in learning shorthand. It is this: While 
associated with the author of whom I spoke, 
I learned how much difficulty he has in finding 
stenographers who can take his dictation. 
Though he dictates slowly, giving all punctua- 
tion and paragraphing, he is compelled to train 
them before they are competent. He explained 
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it thus: “They take only a short course, after 
which they secure employment in some particu- 
lar line of work. They learn to write rapidly 
words pertaining to that business, but do not 
enlarge their shorthand vocabulary. Also they 
tire easily when called upon to write steadily.” 

A splendid opportunity for me! Though I 
am forty-three, I will do the work which 
younger persons cannot, because they are un- 


willing to be thorough Youth is ever im- 


1 


patient. Truly, I feel sorry for the youth 
who has not the patience t learn shorthand 
thoroughly Such a one, at my age, will be 
going down, whereas, I am just beginning to 
climb. Within one short year, I will be tak- 
ing rapid dictation from noted authors. In- 


cidentally, what will stop me trom learning 


what tl rt? 


ese writers know concerning their a 
I am not going to continue writing for one 


One Hundred Per Cent 


By MAE 


RE you a “hundred percenter?” Or, like 
many others, do you let down after be 


coming settled in the routine of your work? 


It is so easy to overlook the little things that, 
after all, count the most 

All of us have ideals that we strive to reach, 
but how few really measure up! Of course we 
all slip just a little at times. That is a trait 
of human nature. But do you know it is possi 
ble, by concentrated effort, to raise your aver- 
age so much that your office and school 
companions will stop, look, and admire? And 
if you could overhear their remarks, they 
might sound something like this: 

“What has come over Miss M. all of a sud 
den? She looks more stunning every day! I 
never saw anyone so immaculate—never a hair 
out of place, a run-down heel, or a twisted 
stocking. How does she do it?” 

Ihe boss probably will be thinking the same 
thing, with the additional thought, “Miss M. is 
certainly in line for a raise!” And good 
grooming in a man is equally admired by his 
associates and valued by his employer. 

Perhaps you have been just a little careless 
lately. A heavy date last night and an extra 
nap this morning meant clothes hastily flung 
on and little details of grooming overlooked 
or excused, 

“No one will notice,” you say to yourself. 
Oh, no? Well, you would be surprised what 
people notice! 

You must guard your health, too. Who can 
hope to compete in the business world without 
a sound foundation of health? The bright 
eyed, keen-minded secretary must see that she 
gets her full quota of sleep during the week; 
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cent a word or less To avoid doing so, I 
am going to learn by doing 

While studying shorthand I learned much 
about how and when to study; how the mind 
works, and how to make it be have 


thinking, will come 


Skill, un- 


less accompanied by le il 


to naught We are t sum total of our 
thoughts ; consequently, it behooves us to con 
trol the mind, whi s the nciliator betw 


body and soul. It is a blessing to know that 
we need not retain harmful thoughts; with a 
little practice, we may throw them out or cast 


them off, at will. 


] ASK you frankly Do you have a definite 


goal? If so, do you feel and know that you 


can reach it? If your answer to these is nega 
tive, KNOW this i re 5 i way to Dal 
doubt and tear and it lies within you 


Personal Appea ‘ance 


HOUSE 


none as yet has achieved success by being dull, 
listle SS, and hnheavy-ey¢ Ke p the lat lates 
for Saturday night or t night before a h 
day. A sensible diet a exercise in the fres 
air are essential for the thee worker wi 
spends the day indoors. These items rate at 


} + w nt 
i€ast JU per cent 


“A clean body and a sound mind.” Next t 


health, and forming a part of it, comes cleanli- 


ness; not just a hasty scru g now and then, 
but time out daily for every detail of groom 
ing. A warm bath at night before retiring, and 


a cool shower in the morning, will give you 





that exquisite feeling of perfect cleanli 
that IS precious to every lovely lady and clean 
cut man. Hair, clean and neat, glowing wit 
liie from habitual brushing; teet brushed 


: 
gleaming white; sparkling eyes and a fresh, 
glowing complexion. Surely another 30 per 


here are few young people in business to- 

day who do not realize the importance of being 
well-dressed. By that I mean clothes simple 
in line, unobtrusive in color, minus frills 
Nothing is in poorer taste than a business girl 
wearing high-heeled satin slippers and a dress 
that obviously belongs at a party. Chalk up 
another 30 per cent if you pass this test. 

“But,” you exclaim, “suppose I check O.K 
on all these things! That only adds up to 9 
per cent. Where does the extra 10 per cent 
come in?” Well, here it is 

Surely all your efforts will be wasted with- 
out a bright, cheery disposition. Wear a smile, 
even on the gray days, and faces will turn 
toward you hopefully, expectantly—like flow- 
ers to the sun! 
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THE LEARNER 


START BUSINESS TRAINING NOW 


As you apply correct principles to your personal affairs you ac- 
quire habits that will bring success to your later business career 


By DOCTOR GREGG 








AST nt ur attention was directed to willing to devote ich effort to helping a clut 
ure. By now you must hav r whether any member w be seriously 
‘ \ . ‘ bs. ’ 1 } tba wtr | elp 
) Spx for t ve W he to k exct t 
‘ " . . . 9 stra bese . 
\ not ack t \ tutur s ki y | ent 1 cess i 
. \ I £ ! I t g rr I siness | t I iT i I 
: 
é terest to anot l questiot Give a littl t t the 
t t I I \\ w all ] L ] I c Tor on 
, e| ts | , bs. Ti ny votes are warn , 
t n | s and suc gh-press t é 
> p t it Ss k ttie t i i 
\\ * sses y a d r Gc, p 
t S¢ rt t ] ou ex bee in eX t t k bal 
well equippe ty ny thinking p 
I t it the t t 1 at t . ew I ess 
" t ] € lhe great ath] te | Mf t \ S 
| oe f S st tion first. and y ¢ t it "i rt t he 
t g ta W in Oly c event. While iss t : lif 
' es training I bably ¢« t S c t Lat \ 
np s ft test ~ ana ¢ . 
inder pressure. He is not looking for (®#OOD gment that yor 
| res rt mux va Ss sé g exper ire i le pe le t I able 
will later enal m to w 1 wor mb. Car age W members of a 
The es at ‘ pict { group WwW ke « pride in the honor 
! i the me ts’ day lk ( c | them ft I me ethcient I 
at 4 g re } 4 ronner ‘ I dat la t k g i 
part pates tre Sa rt-dista st e |} t t bla t 
sprint or int cross-country jaunt because he pend your energies trying to anal why 
knows he must “work up” to championship judgment was poor in selecting m and try 
events. Likewise, if you would be a success it make a wiser e the next time you sp 
you st etit isiness, try out a t 
SK tle at tim plac 5 ther il B “ ‘ eet ‘ I 
the A lit typing here, a little rec t are 
I kk eping there, and a little writing of let present W ections are being onduct 
' T ¢ = lot 
ers lace will be excel t means Lea iry | : ( lu 
€ eor toa f lay fice assig ent that y ‘ not be at a ais to how 
to proces ive ft luct a meeting of 
PLEDG rself to a businesslike way the stenogray nf es of siness 
] gy I ¢ ps t se organ E xe S¢ powe rv ‘ irefully 
t s WV you have « s ind int St it al t S t ememb«e tna ‘ c the 
the ganizations to w 1 you are obliged najority mbers have ted (wisely 
to belong. Budget your allowance so that r unwisely you must cooperate with the 
your es are paid on time. Demand a receipt elected er. | rder to get the best officers 
i ull money you pay to class officers and the secret written ballot ild be used, because 
preserve the receipts carefully just as you people usually exercise better judgment when 
would be expected to do in a well-run business they put their decisions in writing. Your knowl- 
use. Do not vote to expend re money than edge a! " meogray] g may be used 
can be contributed by the members of any in turning t ballots for electing ofhcers of 


group to which you belon 
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| Seven Simple Letters 


On the First Three Chapters of the Manual | 
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TEST out your ability to keep an office calen- 
dar by taking careful notes on all club ac- 
tivities. Small pocket calendar-books can be 
purchased for as little as a dime. After Friday, 
the 13th, in the space marked 5:00 p. m., for 
instance, you may make some such entry as, 
“Meet committee to decorate gym.” Follow the 
calendar closely and meet your appointments 
on time. Habits of promptness in business can- 
not be formed by trusting to the memory; 
remembering is made certain by the use of the 
calendar known as the “tickler memo.” 

Many club activities could be much im- 
proved by having written memos of attrac- 
tive programs at hand. Never allow one of 
your fellow students to produce all of the 
school programs. Designing and typing of 
stencils for various events is valuable prac- 
tice for business, and you should see that you 
get your share of that experience. Of course, 
you will not force a poorly designed menu 
or program on any group just because you 
need the practice! First you will try out your 
ideas several times before you even submit 
your specimens for consideration. In those 
first few trials you will be gaining experience 
in artistic typing and as soon as you have 
become fairly proficient, there will be church 
and community organizations that will wel- 
come your help. Why not ask your Sunday 
School teacher if he would not like typed 
outlines of the weekly lesson points that he 
wants to leave with your class? 


AS you read, make marginal notes in short- 
hand of the points of particular interest to 
you. Keep a notebook ir which to record ideas 
that come to you while you read. Always have 
a pencil and a pocket notebook handy for 
jotting down something that you think may 
be useful at a later time. Shorthand can be put 
to excellent use before you ever enter a busi- 
ness office; it can be made your servant before 
it ever serves any business man. 

Finally, you should become familiar with 
handling mail. Write letters to your friends 
so you will have practice in composing social 
letters. Follow newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising and write letters of request for 
catalogs and samples. As often as possible 
save two cents by typing your request on a 
postal card; business makes extensive use of 
the postal card, but it is surprising how few 
stenographers can arrange a message attrac- 
tively on a card. Such correspondence will 
teach you much about including your address 
on every request. 


NEXT month we shall point out how 
you can make such experience count when 
you apply for a position. Meantime you 
will find a wealth of material for shorthand 
practice in this number of the Grecc Warrer. 
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HOW I GOT MY JOB 


Initiative and persistence are usually productive 
of wished-jor positions. In this colamna are 
chronicled instances of success in that direction 














Knowledge and Faithfulness 
— realizing the financial condition of my 


parents, I found myself out of college 
before the end of the school year. Knowing 
nowhere to go, I made use of the address of 
the Grecc Writer. I sent my subscription or- 
der and in a month or two was in a position 
to resume my _ stenographic work With 
this training as my background, I presented 
myself to a certain office. The first question 
the chief asked me was, “Do you know stenog- 
raphy?” After answering in the affirmative, 
I was able to land the job. 

The first step was to arrange the filing sys- 
tem, which was topsy-turvy. Later my work 
developed from that of a mere stenographer 
into a responsible secretarial position, which 
included handling personal records, and doing 
routine work. When businessmen approach 
our chief, I am always the first called for 
reference. Now our chief trusts me. With my 
stenographic knowledge and faithfulness to 
him he improved his dictation method. He no 
longer says “Make a draft for that,” but signs 
the finished letter I hand him. I am proud to say 
that this success of mine is attributable to my 
connection with the Grecc Writer.—T. N. C. 


The College Helped 


WAS graduated from college with my 

Bachelor of Arts degree. But, so were mil- 
lions of others. Jobs were scarce—and many 
of us were disappointed. I decided I would go 
back to college after clerking in a store for a 
year. The college had put in a new department 
—a commercial department. 

I was very enthusiastic over the new studies. 
By the end of the year I was helping out in 
the department just because I liked the work 
so well. 

At the beginning of the next school year, the 
president of the college hired me as a student 
instructor. During the year, I secured a schol- 
arship at the university of the state to study 
for my master’s degree. I am now on the 
faculty of my Alma Mater.—A. D. 


° 


> The trouble with too many fellows looking 
for work is that they quit when they find it. 
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Hats Off to Miss Martin! 


TAH, although it has a comparatively 

small population, seems able to furnish 
an unusually large number of persons skilled 
in typing. In the Grecc Writer for June we 
published an article by Mr. Glen Perrins, of 
Ogden, Utah, relating to the child prodigy, 
Reta Louise Elder, who, according to Mr. 
Perrins, although only eight years of age, 
types better than 120 words a minute. Now 
we have received from Mr. Perrins a photo- 
graph of Miss Virginia Martin, of Tooele, 


Typing with one hand 


Utah, who also can be termed a wonder typist 
because she has but one arm. Mr. Perrins 
writes: “She types more than 50 words per 
minute and takes shorthand and dictation at 
110 words per minute. Miss Martin, who is 
only 18, is a star student,;in bookkeeping, type- 
writing, penmanship, and spelling (receiving 
99% in her subjects at a Salt Lake City 
business school). She turned in the only per- 
fect paper in a recent typing contest.” 


“Secretarial Scoops” 


MONG the attractive mimeographed school 
bulletins that come to us, “Wadleigh 
Secretarial Scoops” stands high. One of its is- 
sues, recently received, bears a cover and title 
page printed in red and blue. The staff members 
are, Editor-in-Chief, Rachel Hassid; Art Edi- 
tor, Kathleen Sullivan; Faculty Advisor, Mrs. 
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NEWS w WORD}! 





Gladys H. Seale. There is an editorial board 
of nine members, and three committees num- 
bering respectively sixteen, nineteen, and 
twenty members. The reading matter is pre- 
sented in shorthand. The page size is 8% by 
11 inches. We reproduce herewith the illus- 
trated page of humor. 


An Executive Secretary Given 
an Automobile 


a ye years ago a scared little girl 
from New York was delighted to get 
a job at $3 a day with the San Francisco 
Advertising Club,” is the way a story about 
Miss Florence Gardner, executive secretary of 
the Club, began in the San Francisco News. 
The occasion for the story was the presenta- 








goed 
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Shorthand illustrated 

















tion of an automobile by the Club to Miss 
Gardner. 

A strong advocate of a sound business train- 
ing for girls, this young woman, who has 
already reached a peak in her own profession, 
said : 
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JAND PICTURE 


“We never know when opportunity is going 
to offer itself. I keep telling girls to learn 
shorthand and typing. They say, ‘Oh, I don’t 
want to be just a stenographer.’ But stenog- 
raphy is the job that gets you started in any 
kind of business. Employers can’t run kinder- 
gartens, they have to have employees who have 
been trained. 

“After a girl has gained a foothold in a 
business through stenography she will find 
all kinds of opportunities awaiting her. The 
girl who just waits around for the sort of 
job she wants won’t be good for anything— 
why, she won’t even be a good wife!” 


Singapore Greggites 


HE accompanying photograph is that of 

the members of the Gregg Shorthand 
Writers’ Association of Singapore, of which 
Mr. Alli Ahmed Khan Surattee, J.P., is 
patron, and Mr. P. E. Perera, president. We 
are indebted to Mr. E. Albuquerque for the 
photograph and for a copy of the Third An- 
nual Report and Statement of Accounts of the 
Association. The report shows its affairs to 
be in good condition. Sixteen enrollments 
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occurred during the past year and there is a 
comfortable balance in the treasury. 


Typewriting Championships 


YPEWRITING history was made this 

year. Mr. Albert Tangora, competing in 
the Professional Contest at Chicago, wrote 141 
net words a minute, a new world’s record. 
George Hossfield won in a similar event at 
Toronto, writing at 139, four words a minute 
faster than his previous record. Cortez W. 
Peters sacrificed 350 strokes because his eyes 
returned to the copy—after inserting a new 
sheet of paper—thirty-five words ahead, where 
a similar phrase to that which he had writ- 
ten occurred. It was a costly skip. “Keep 
your eyes on the copy,” students! 

In the fifteen-minute open high-school test 
in the International Commercial Schools Con- 
test in Chicago, Miss Marjorie Disenegger, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, wrote 102 
net; in the Business School division, 95 net was 
attained by Miss Marjorie Howe, Henager 
Business College, Salt Lake City; and 103 was 
written by Miss Lenore Fenton, University of 
Washington, to win the College event. In the 
Canadian contest Miss Gwyneth Belyea, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, attained 92 net words a min- 
ute in the School Championship, and Mr. Gus- 
tave Stove, Winnipeg, 76 in the School Novice 
event. 





Singapore Gregg Shorthand Writers’ Association 
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popular dentifrice ran a series of econ- 
omy advertisements in which they 
stressed the fact that with the money that one 
saved through using this low-priced tooth 
paste one could purchase any number of arti- 
cles, both luxuries and necessities. One of 
these advertisements was placed in a publi- 
cation read almost exclusively by farmers 
and it was worded like this: 
“With the money you save you can buy 
so-many dozen eggs.” 

Everybody knows that farmers do not buy 
eggs—they sel] eggs. The copy writer made 
himself and his firm appear ridiculous through 
his failure to consider the reader. 

Burton Bigelow said that the best correspond- 
ent he ever knew kept these words pinned up 
over his desk: “What does it mean to me?” 
Me, of course, being the reader. 


. SHORT time ago the makers of a 


NOT long ago I read a letter which contained 
an excellent piece of strategy. A certain 
article was not standing up as it had been 
expected to under severe service. The manu- 
facturer of this article had placed a guarantee 
upon it, so was losing money on every article 
sold. Instead of writing to the dealer and 
explaining the situation, saying, “We cannot 
afford to continue to supply this article, for 
we are losing money,” the manufacturer said 
to the dealer, “It would not be wise to con- 
tinue doing this, for if you do, you will event- 
ually lose your customer. We want to help 
you keep him satisfied so you can keep his 
business.” % 

The dealer will react favorably to this let- 
ter, for it appears that the manufacturer is 
not thinking of his own interests but is trying 
to protect the dealer and keep him from losing 
business. This brings us right back to the 
you appeal again, an appeal which it is im- 
possible to overemphasize. 

Try stepping into the reader’s shoes. You 
will create better understanding and more 
good will between your organization and your 
business associates. Ask yourself this ques- 
tion: “How would this letter strike me if I 
were Mr. Smith of There, instead of Mr. 
Jones of Here?” If the dentifrice copy writer 
had asked himself that question he would never 
have suggested that a farmer buy eggs with 
his precious spending money. 





By VIRGINIA YOUNG 








LET US CONSIDER THE READER 


His point of view, which may sometimes be not exactly that of 
the writer of a letter, should always be kept in the forefront 





THERE has been much discussion as to the 
advisability of using the word “I” in a busi- 
ness letter. Some say “Do,” others say 
“Don’t.” I believe it is impossible to make 
a hard-and-fast rule that will cover all con- 
tingencies. The over-use of the word “I” 
most certainly is to be guarded against; it 
classes one as egotistical, and usually creates 
an awkward-sounding letter, too. I once read 
a letter containing this statement: “This morn- 
ing I loaded your carload of material and 
sent it on its way to you.” What a morn- 
ing’s work for one man! A modern Hercules, 
no doubt! 

In other cases “We” is just as awkward. 
A road salesman wrote in to a member of 
the home office force: “I was glad to learn 
that the management had delegated to you the 
responsibility for the activities in this division. 
Are you also in charge of the states of New 
Mexico and Arizona, or is someone else tak- 
ing care of them?” The home-office cor- 
respondent had apparently been told that “I” 
was out of place in a business letter, so he 
replied; “Yes, we are in charge of the other 
states you mention.” As a matter of fact this 
one man had been placed in complete charge 
of that territory. Can one man be “We”? 

A correspondent who was discussing this 
“I” and “We” problem with me remarked that 
he thought “We” should always be used, for 
it was the firm, and the impression that was 
given of the firm, rather than of the individual 
who wrote the letter that counted. This 
man overlooked the important fact that the 
reader’s impression of the company depends 
almost entirely upon the impression created 
through the individual whose letters he re- 
ceives. 


A NOTHER correspondent said he believed 
it impossible to write a friendly, human letter 
without using “I.” I did not agree, and I be- 
lieve he was a little less sure of his ground 
after I showed him how the particular letter 
he had in mind could be reworded and remain 
just as effective after every single “I” had 
been eliminated. 

Probably the best rule to follow is to use 
“We” whenever possible in a business letter 
without losing the desired effect. When abso- 
lutely necessary in order to convey the de- 
sired personal note, or to avoid awkwardness 
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or ambiguity, use “I.” Just be sure that your 
letter does not sound egotistical. 

Whichever you decide upon for your letter, 
stick to it. Nothing is more awkward than 
“We are glad to hear that you have taken this 
step and J shall send you the necessary forms 
immediately.” Avoid starting too many sen- 


tences with either “We” or “I”; instead cul- 
tivate the “You” style. 


The Public Library as an Aid 


to Secretarial Work 


T was her first job, and Luella Smith, just 

out of high school, in Cleveland, Ohio, 

was determined to succeed. She knew 
her shorthand was good, but the boss talked 
fast, and when he was dictating she couldn't 
interrupt him every other minute just because 
she didn’t know some of the words he used 
or what they meant or how to spell them. 
And she didn’t like to ask the other girls in 
the office, for she didn’t want them to know 
how lost and “green” she felt. So, being a 
clever girl, she went to the Public Library 
and asked for some books that would help her. 

“If you'll go to the little room off Brett 
Hall,” suggested the hostess at the Informa- 
tion Desk, “and talk with the readers’ adviser, 
I'm sure she will be able to find what you 
need.” 

“T realize that my vocabulary is too small,” 
Luella told the adviser, “and I’m willing to 
work. I just don’t know what the boss is talk- 
ing about part of the time.” 

“It does mean work,” said the adviser, “but 
it is very worthwhile and interesting. This 
little reading course called “Your Vocabulary’ 
describes a plan of reading and study that 
other people have found helpful. The best 
way is to have a little study period by your- 
self each day, perhaps ten or fifteen minutes, 
concentrating on learning a certain number of 
words from the lists given in one of these 
books. ‘The Century Vocabulary Builder’ 
has a good many of these lists, and exercises 
that will test your knowledge of the words. 
The last book on the list, Smith’s ‘Making 
Words Work for You,’ suggests ways of 
using your new words, for unless you do use 
them yourself you may not remember them. 
I noticed that you said you didn’t know what 
the boss was talking about, part of the time. 
What business is he in?” 

“Paint.” 

“Then you should study up on the paint 
business. Go up to the Business Information 
Bureau on the second floor and ask for ‘Kim- 
ble’s Vocational Vocabularies for Stenograph- 
ers.’ It has helped many a girl entering a 
new kind of work. Study the section on paints 
in that and in Glover and Cornell’s “The De- 
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velopment of American Industries.’ Read also 
the paint magazines for vocabulary, and espe- 
cially the ads. You will find the American 
Paint Journal and the Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter in the Technology Division; and in 
the Fine Arts Division on the third floor are 
some books on interior decoration. There is 
a new one by Musselwhite that has a good 
deal on color schemes; and ‘The Modern 
Home’ by Smithells and Woods is entirely a 
modern decoration. Arts and Decoration is 
one of the magazines to keep up with, too.” 

“Another thing worries me,” said Luella, 
hesitating. “I don’t know just how to put it, 
but I’m afraid I may not get started right in 
the office, be popular with the other girls, 
with the boys, and suit the boss, too. I want 
to make good there.” 

“Here is just the thing for you,” said the 
Adviser. “Maule’s ‘She Strives to Conquer’ 
is a splendid book for business girls. It is full 
of practical advice, and is interestingly written 
from a modern point of view. Another is 
‘Manners in Business,’ by MacGibbon.” 

“This looks good,” said Luella, after read- 
ing a page of ‘She Strives to Conquer.’ “I'll 
read that tonight, and also the chapter in ‘Vo- 
cabularies for Stenographers.’ Then I'll plan 
to spend one night a week here studying and 
going over those magazines and getting ideas 
from them. I can put in ten minutes a day 
on the general vocabulary lists and ten prac- 
tising the exercises. I'll let you know how I 
get along.” She went off smiling—lI. B. R. 


+ 


>» General Efficiency is a stern commander 
who demands arduous duties, but the privates 
now in this army are the captains of the 
future—M. L. 





<4 12 QUESTIONS > 











Check them to see how many you can 
answer and compare the result with 
the answers on page 77 
1. What style of writing did the Babylo- 
nians and Assyrians use? 
2. What is a centaur? 
3. What is the “Ring of the Niebelungen?” 
4. What is a leviathan? 
5. Who was Solon? 
6. What language is spoken by the largest 
number of people? 
7. Has Great Britain prospered most un- 
der kings or queens? 
8. What is a molecule? 
9. What is the hardest natural substance? 
10. Whence came the name of our alphabet? 
11. Where is Scotland Yard? 
12. What is a bireme? 
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Late Arrivals in the Awards 
Class 


are presenting a few more skillful 
shorthand writers this month, whose 
photos arrived too late to be included in the 
previous report. Mr. John J. Rankin, 75 
Broadway Avenue, Wallesey, Cheshire, Eng- 
land, is the leisurely young man enjoying a 





From England 


“holiday” from his stenographic duties. He 
was winner of nineteenth place in the O. G. A. 
Contest. “You'll hear from me next year” 
writes Mr. Rankin. We'll be looking for him. 

The bright smile of Miss Kathleen Downie, 
Cristobal, Canal Zone, she herself explains: 
“It was such a happy and unexpected sur- 
prise that I won an award, and I wish to 
thank you sincerely for the Gregg Fountain 
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Pen Desk Set. I 
shall work harder in 
the future!” 

We are presenting 
two more happy 
groups of students 
whose smiling coun- 
tenances were occa- 
sioned by their suc- 
cess in the Annual 
O. G. A. Contest. 
The shorthand class 
of the Kauai High 
School, Lihue, Kauai, 
Hawaii, is under the 
instruction of Mrs. 
Zipporah B. Doug- 
las. The other class 
represents the 1937 
Contest Team en- 
tered by Thornton 
Academy, of Saco, 
Maine, whose teacher 
is Miss Melba E. 
Ramsdell. 

The serious little 
lady from Honolulu 
is Miss Marian Ho, 
1507 Philip Street. 
Her O. G. A. Con- 
test specimen placed 
fifteenth in the Annual Contest. She is a stu- 
dent at the Margaret Dietz Commercial School. 

To write shorthand at 120 words a minute 
is not new, but to have acquired a speed of 
140 words a minute after only nine months’ 
study of shorthand consisting of 40-minute 
periods, is good enough to deserve a special 
“write-up” with photograph in the home-town 
news, and this is the distinction attained by 
Miss Elizabeth Moore, a student in the Water- 


From Panama 


From Hawaii 
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bury Catholic Girls’ High 
School, Waterbury, Con- 
necticut. The newspaper 
announcement was on the 
occasion of her winning 
the Gold 120-word Pin, 
and while she was still in 
training for the 140-word 
Medal. Thousands of 
students throughout the 
country received splendid 
write-ups in their local 
papers, as is evidenced by 
the clippings that have 
been coming to us through 
clipping agencies. It is 
significant that Water- 
bury Catholic High, win- 
ner of a School Banner 
in the Annual O. G. A. 
Contest for excellent 
shorthand writing, made the Grecc Writer 
part of the students’ equipment last year! 
Congratulations to Miss Moore and Sister St. 
Gabriel-de-l’Addolorate upon their respective 
accomplishments ! 

Word has just been received that Nasri D. 
Kurban, Caixa Postal 2551, Sao Paulo, Bra- 
zil, is organizing a Shorthand Club in that 
community. He writes as follows: “Since 1930 
I have been telling my students that we would 
have a Gregg Club as soon as there were a 
sufficient number of stenographers. Now is 
the time. I would appreciate any help or sug- 
gestions you may have to offer on the or- 
ganization of this club, as none of us has had 
any experience. Later, when our ambition 
is realized, we hope to receive a personal 
message from Dr. Gregg. 

“This incident may interest you: I was on 
the street car the other day reading a recent 
Grecc Writer, when an American friend got 
on the car and looked interestedly at the 
shorthand plates. ‘It is all Greek to me,’ he 
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From Hawaii 


said. I replied: ‘But to me it is only Gregg, 
and it is the source of my income.’” 

We recommended that excellent book, “Com- 
mercial Clubs” to our Brazilian Greggite. The 
reader will find the book described elsewhere 
in this issue if interested in forming a Club 
for study and social activity. 

A talented and skillful shorthand writer in 
South Africa, 453 Edmund Street, Arcadia, 
Pretoria, to be exact—isn’t that a pretty sound- 
ing name?—Mr. Mauritz Kachelhoffer, makes 
his debut to our readers this month in the role 
of concert and radio singer and violinist. 
Artists frequently are known to have many 
talents, and this evidently is true of Gregg 
Artists. The special concert at which Mr. 
Kachelhoffer gave several renditions of songs 
was on the occasion of presentations to retir- 
ing Roodepoort municipal employees. He 
writes: “I am now working in this great and 
beautiful city, Pretoria, the administrative cap- 
ital of South Africa. I have secured a better 
situation here. Isn't it wonderful what high 
speed in shorthand and typewriting can do for 
one? Before coming here I was offered two 
other positions in Johannesburg. It seems my 
shorthand and typing fame have preceded me. 
Who says male stenographers are not in de- 
mand ?” 


Erasures 


Type this once. During the early transcrip- 
tion training, it is best to avoid erasing. A 
strikeover is unpardonable. Neither erasing nor 
the strike-over corrects the error; both start 
building habits of no value, habits exceedingly 
difficult to break. What each of you is trying 
to do is to build correct habits. One of these 
is ability to write an exercise through without 
error.—From “An Introduction to Transcrip- 
tion,” by Adams and Skimin, 
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raphers that they can’t write more than 

75 or 80 words a minute? Great 
heavens, you’d expect with so many out of 
jobs in the depression to be able to get a good 
stenographer, but when I ask how fast they 
write they usually answer, ‘I take about 80!’ 
I write shorthand myselfi—took court pro- 
ceedings and reported meetings when I was a 
kid out of high school. I wrote 240 words 
then, but do you think I can find a stenog- 
rapher with sufficient speed to take my dicta- 
tion? I may as well do the work myself.” So 
exploded the subscription manager of Harper’s 
while in our office recently. We sympathized 
with him. We had tried the agency market, 
too, but soon learned that good stenographers 
were holding positions. “Why not try a grad- 
uate,” we suggested. 

Stenographers, if not alert and ambitious, 
lose their skill after they leave school unless 
they have systematic practice to keep their 
minds and fingers nimble. They do not always 
realize this until a better position is in the 
offing, or they find themselves in the market 
looking for another job. Busy executives 
have not the time or patience to train stenog- 
raphers to write shorthand and typewrite; and 
business men have learned to expect speed in 
both. After all, when high-school students 
are being trained to write up to 160 words a 
minute in shorthand and to transcribe ex- 
pertly on the typewriter, the stenographer who 
for years has had only enough skill to “get by” 
in his job can’t expect to compete. 


“a me, what’s the matter with stenog- 


STENOGRAPHERS would do well to look 
to their future. They can save themselves 
much anxiety and disappointment if they will 
develop and maintain shorthand and typing 
skill to the highest level of speed and accuracy 
of which they are capable. Expertness will 


always be arresting. Stenographers have told 
us of going into an office and asking for a test, 
volunteering to help with a day’s work to 
prove their efficiency “in case there should be 
an opening later on,” and of going home at 





ADVENTURES IN ACHIEVEMENT 


Heralding the opening of the Annual Stenographers’ Contest. It 
is open only to stenographers and secretaries, not to students 


By FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


This is one of the Contest prizes 
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the end of the day with a job “in their peck- 
ets.” Your shorthand and typing are the tools 
with which you are earning, not only your 
bread and butter, but a few of the pleasures 
of life. A man can’t file a saw with a dull 
file, or write a book with a dull wit. He 
must keep keen and sharp the tools with which 
he works, So must stenographers keep their 
shorthand and typing skills tempered to a high 
degree of efficiency, if they would seek a bet- 
ter position or fill more satisfactorily the one 
they have. 

“But I am not really interested in stenog- 
raphy,” one stenographer lamented. All right, 
but you do want pretty clothes, you do like 
to attend good concerts and plays, you dream 
some day of seeing the Taj Mahal in India, 
you do want the thrill of crossing the equator 
—and any one of a million things that you 
cannot have unless you are competent enough 
in your profession to earn them! 







THOUSANDS of stenographers sit in offices 
doing the same job the same way year after 
year. On the other hand, each day there comes 
to our desk interesting letters from a stenog- 
rapher or secretary in some quarter of the 
globe who has had some special adventure 
while carrying on his work as stenographer. 
There was the letter from a stenographer 
who crossed the equator for the first time and 
sent us a special letter giving time and date 
and facts. This same young stenographer, 
who is on one of our naval vessels, only re- 
cently had the experience of cruising the 
waters in the hunt for Amelia Earhart. An- 
other writes of her holiday skiing in Austria 
during the months of July and August. 
Another, of climbing mountain peaks in the 
Swiss Alps. In the June issue of this maga- 
zine you read the adventures of a young man, 
now at the American Embassy in Russia, 
whose travels and experiences were sheer 
tales of delightful expectancy—and shorthand 
was the means of travel! 

Unless you give some earnest effort to im- 
provement, ten years from now you may ex- 
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pect to be little further than you are today— 
a little less happy in your outlook, perhaps, 
and curiously enough unable to see where you, 
yourself, were to blame. Put zest and inter- 
est into your work. A lack-luster personality 
that never looks forward eagerly to the next 
morning’s work, never “sparkles” to the ex- 
citement of superior accomplishment, can’t 
expect too much out of any profession. How 
many stenographers to sales managers spend 
an extra hour in the evening thinking of a new 
approach for a sales letter, or a more “fetch- 
ing” method of handling a sales campaign? 
How many try to give their employer a new 





This tie clasp also is a prize 


idea, instead of being content to take down 
those he has? Countless numbers of secre- 
taries have risen to positions of importance, 
simply by demonstrating ambition and ef- 
ficiency while in a, stenographic capacity. 


SHAKE yourself out of the rut, if there is 
any question in your mind of your being in 
one. Try your skill in this Stenographers’ 
Contest, and let it reflect the most earnest, 
enthusiastic and determined effort you have 
ever put into your shorthand! That kind of 
effort will do more than win prizes—it will re- 
build personality! The thrill of winning can 
never be equal to the joy of sustained en- 
thusiasm while doing some one thing you 
really want to do. 

“Unless I liked my daily tasks, 

I'd feel a strong misgiving, 

That though I did my work to live, 

I wasn’t really living.” 

Rebecca McCann was indeed right. Our 
jobs take a good one-third of our lives—the 
best third. Really to live we must enjoy do- 
ing that job so mightily that we will bring to 
it our best skill and effort, fight for its success 
—make it as big as our ambition wants it to 
be. It requires courage, initiative, and faith, 
but first it requires efficiency and skill. 
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“I am so thrilled that I must write you 
folks about my promotion to the office of sec- 
retary to the production manager as a result 
of my entry in the Stenographers’ Contest. 
Someone told him about the prize I won. He 
called me to his desk to ask about it. I ex- 
plained that it was for accuracy and skill in 
shorthand and transcribing. He said he was 
looking for an accurate stenographer, and he’d 
see if I could put into his work the thorough- 
ness that won for me a prize in the Contest. 
Am I happy! Three cheers for the Stenog- 
raphers’ Contest, and another three cheers for 
your finest of all magazines!” So wrote one 
stenographer after last year’s Contest. Per- 
haps your entry in this year’s Contest will do 
the same for you. 


THIS is the stenographer’s field day! Many 
of you have been “polishing up” your short- 
hand penmanship and typewriting accuracy 
for this special stenographers’ event. The 
committee of shorthand experts to pass upon 
your work includes Doctor Gregg himself. 
You will be competing with thousands of 
stenographers from all over the world who 
really can write shorthand. They learned to 
improve their skill, as you are going to im- 
prove yours, by practising for these contests. 
Turn to the Contest Copy, read it over once 
and then write it. Continue practising until 
the closing date, November 30. 

Do not be content with anything but your 
best effort. Remember you are doing more 
than writing for a prize; you are demonstrat- 
ing to yourself your fitness for the job higher 
up—and to realize your dearest ambition, 
whatever it may be. 

This Contest is open to bona fide stenog- 
raphers, secretaries, and reporters, only. It is 
not open to students in school, or teachers. 


Prizes 


First Place: 
Deluxe Sheaffer Fountain Pen equipped 
with special gold nib for writing Gregg 
Shorthand; suitably engraved for First 
Place. 
Next Two Places: 
Esterbrook Fountain Pen Desk Set. 
Next Five Places: 
Deluxe Volume of Gregg Shorthand Re- 
porting Course, autographed by the 
author. 
Next Five Places: 
Set of American Readings in Gregg 
Shorthand, suitably boxed. Autographed. 
Next Seven Places: 
O. G. A. Bracelet, or Tie Clasp, beauti- 
fully finished in rhodium plate with blue 


enamel emblem. (See illustration) 
(Continued on page 67) 
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Official Test for Stenographers’ Contest 


The First Door 
(Shorthand written by Anne Kovacs) 
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Special Shorthand Speed Prize: 
Deluxe Volume of Gregg Shorthand Re- 
porting Course, autographed by the 
author. 


Special Interesting-Letter Prize: 
Set of American Readings in Gregg 
Shorthand, suitably boxed. Autographed. 


(Duplicate awards will be given to contestants 
tying for any of these prizes) 


Rules of the Contest 


1. Transcribe on the typewriter, arranging 
and properly punctuating, the accompanying 
article, “The First Door.” Your typewritten 
copy should be mechanically perfect; that is, 
without strikeovers, erasures, or other typo- 
graphical errors. Give thought and care to 
the arrangement of the copy, to good, clear 
ribbon, clean type, etc. 

2. Write the entire plate in your best style 
of shorthand, either from dictation or from 
copy. You may, and should, practice short- 
hand penmanship until you are writing your 
very best style before submitting your final 
effort. If you are artistically inclined, or 
practical enough to see the advantages of 
making a manuscript cover for it, do so. Those 
of you who work in law offices will have had 
some experience in fastening the various parts 
of a “case” into a document cover, and it will 
be excellent practice for those of you who 
have not done it before. However, it is not 


compulsory that you so bind the two parts of 
your test. 

3. The papers should be mailed flat or neatly 
folded for a No. 10 envelope. On the top of 
both sheets write your name and address, 
your business address, if you are now em- 
ployed, and state whether or not you have an 
O. G. A. Certificate or other Grecc Writer 
Award. 

4. Since this is an all-round skill-development 
contest, why not see what improvement in 
speed as well as style you can attain? Entrants 
desiring to compete for the Special Speed Prize 
should submit, in addition to the specimen and 
transcript called for in Rule 2, their dictation 
notes at the highest speed attained, accom- 
panied by the dictator's certification of the speed 
at which these were written, and state what 
gain this represents over the speed of their 
first “take” of this Contest Copy. The in- 
crease may surprise you! 

5. If your work is especially interesting, and 
you would like to tell us about it, please do 
so. In addition to the regular prizes, a special 
prize will be awarded to the stenographer writ- 
ing the most interesting story of his steno- 
graphic experiences. 

6. This contest is open only to stenogra- 
phers, secretaries, or reporters actually em- 
ployed, or who have been employed in a steno- 
graphic capacity. It is not open to students or 
teachers of shorthand, nor to employees of the 
Gregg Publishing Company. 

7. The contest closes at midnight, November 
30, 1937. 
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SHORTHAND STYLE STUDIES —-II 


By FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


motion to blends 


We will now take up right motion curves. 
Study the formation in these plates critically. 


We are continuing our practice of left motion 
curves with intervening circle vowel joinings. 
Watch formation of curves, length of strokes oe ares 
and turn the circles smoothly and quite round. SAGES Se et on? JOlnengs 
5 
Start the circle smartly to the left, and swing 
briskly up and around. Use the getaway at 
the end. 


Write the exercise in Plate 2 with good, free, Another analytical study. Note that the imag- 


-. nt. ; . - ; : 
easy arm movement inary line cuts the circle also in this combi- 
nation. 


3 
N, m and ¢ are straight lines. Get a good 
swing on al, el, etc., in this exercise. 


Write this exercise for the forward characters 
k and g briskly. These curves join more easily 
to other strokes if started with a gentle curve 
that deepens to a full curve finish at the end. 
Keep in horizontal plane. Lift pen as you 
glide to a stop, giving the fade-out end-stroke, 
Right motion to curves, circles and hook known as the “getaway” in shorthand. 
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Join circles smoothly, rhythmically and keep 
them quite round. Begin the circle slightly to 
the right, down, then pull smartly around to 
the left and upward. 

By “getaway” stroke we mean the fade-out 
tapering end-stroke at the end of characters. 
This is secured by lifting the pen as you 
glide to the close of a character and moving 
directly to the place where the next character 
begins. 


October Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite checking 


and insure accuracy in making out certificates. 


October ale is good as membership tests 


until November 25, 1937 


O. G. A. Test Instructions 


These tests are to determine your ability to write 
shorthand smoothly, fluently, and accurately. Any be- 
ginning student who is able to make a creditable copy 
of the Junior Test (page 74) may submit it for the 
Progress Pin. The test below, for the O. G. A. 
Membership Certificate, can be written by any one 
who has completed the eighth chapter of the Manual. 

Practice the tests as often as you like, comparing 
your notes with the printed plates until you have 
produced a copy in your best writing style. Ask your 
teacher to criticize your writing as you practice. Ob- 
serve proportion in lengths, correct size of circles, 
good formation of curves, and fluency of execution. 


OBSERVATION. A lion, unable from 
great age to hunt his prey, lay in his den and, 
breathing with difficulty, gave out that he 
was very ill. The report soon spread and 
there was great sorrow among the beasts. 
One after the other came to see him; but 
catching each one thus alone the lion grew 
fat upon his diet. The fox, surmising the 
truth, made a visit, and standing at some 
distance asked his majesty how he did, “Ah, 
my dear friend,” said the lion, “why do you 
stand so far from me? Come closer, for I 
have but a little time to live.” “Sorry,” said 
the fox, “but the mark of footsteps that I 
see here all point to your den, and none are 
returning.” 


O. A. T. Test Instructions 


(1) Arrange the Junior Test on one sheet only. Each 
part of the Senior test requires a sheet, making two 
sheets to the test. (2) Use good quality paper of 
regular letter size—eight and one-half by eleven inches 
(except where legal size is specified in the directions). 
(3) Center heading. (4) Keep margins as nearly even 
as possible. (5) See that the ribbon used is capable 
of producing good, clear copy. (6) Use clean type. 
(7) Do not erase, or strike over letters; typographical 
errors are not permitted. (8) Indent paragraphs either 
five or ten spaces, but keep them uniform throughout 
the test. A lesser number than five spaces or a greater 
number than five, unless it be ten, should not be used. 
(9) Double space always between paragraphs, whether 
it be on single-spaced matter or double-spaced, but do 
not use more than two spaces. (10) Type a proper 
heading or caption on tabulated work in the Senior 
test. The wording must be clear and understandable, 
but brief. Tests should be properly punctuated. 


Junior Test 


To send a kindly greeting, to speak a 
word of praise or pay a deserved compliment 
is a little thing, yet it oftentimes warms the 
heart in a way that expensive presents fail 
to do. After all, it is a place in your heart 
that your friends want—not some material 
gift. To know that you are thinking of them 
—kindly thoughts, loving thoughts—to know 
that you hold them dear. That means more 
to a real friend than all the material things 
you can do for them, all the presents you 
may send. 

So don’t wait for your ship to come in to 
show your friends that you like them. Don’t 
wait until you can do something big for them. 
Take advantage of every little opportunity to 
show your admiration for them, your appre- 
ciation of their kindness, their work, their 
ability. To have friends, you must be one. 

“He that hath friends,” says Haweis, “must 
show himself friendly. If you would keep 
your friend, don’t lose sight of him too long. 
Write him when you can, remind him of your- 
self, and you shall not lose the thread of his 
life. Sweet and needful is the cultivation 
and preservation of friendship. To treat your 
friends well and be treated well by them is an 
education of heart in itself. It is a check to 
selfishness and to self-absorption, for no man 
who lives well lives unto himself alone.” 

—Selection from a Robert Collier Invicto-Gram 


Senior Test 


The following article includes a tabulation exer- 
cise for Part II of this month’s Senior O. A. T. Test. 
Remember you are to use but two sheets for the 


entire test. 


THE BURDEN OF CORPORATE 
TAXES. A striking feature of a summary of 
the corporate tax return is the size of tax pay- 
ments in relation to net corporate income. 
With an annual average of $3,555,000,000 cor- 
porate income for the period 1917-1934, taxes 
averaged $2,900,000,000 annually, or more than 
four-fifths of the total corporate income that 
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October Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 











(Teo find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct 10 words 
for each error to get net words written. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to 
facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 







Strokes 






































It is always a great pleasure for me to meet young 50 
people who have an eye to their future; to discuss with 106 
them some aspects of what the future holds in store for 162 
them. I do not mean that I believe I can peer into the 218 
future and predict success and fortune, or on the other 274 
hand, failure and ruin. I happen to be interested in a phase 336 
of business training which starts in the school and leads 394 
to “we know not where,” except that it has led many 446 
men and women to very responsible positions in the busi- 501 
ness world. Not only has it been a big factor in business, 561 
but it has aided countless others in every walk of life. It has 626 
helped quite a number of students through their college 682 
work. It has been an aid to many men and women in the 737 
professions. One famous doctor found that he saved a 791 
great deal of time by using this accomplishment in keep- 846 
ing his case records. A lawyer telephoned me the other 902 
day for copies of the magazine for which he had written 958 
an article extolling the value of shorthand to him through 1017 
his career. From his own experience he knew that it 1070 
would be useful to young men who were planning to enter 1126 
that profession, and he wanted to pass the good word 1179 
to that group of young hopefuls studying for the bar. It 1237 
is shorthand and its twin art, typewriting, that we shall 1295 
discuss tonight. Here are two skills which save a great 1352 
deal of labor and time. They are accomplishments of 1405 
which you may be proud. You have come here to find out 1461 
something about these two subjects. You want to know, 1516 
no doubt, whether or not it is worth your while to learn 1573 
them. You want to know what you can do with them 1623 






after you have them in your possession. You are inter- 
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ested, I take it, in the promotion they afford in business. 

Let us first give some consideration to shorthand. 
What is it? Shorthand is a method of rapid writing in 
which we use strokes to represent sounds in language. 
This was not always so, because the first of the modern 
systems of shorthand used strokes to stand for the letters 
of the alphabet, and they spelled out the words not by 
sounds, but as they were written in English. Because of 
the kind of strokes used, there was little chance of join- 
ing them together as we do in our modern systems. They 
were not capable of being blended. It was necessary to 
develop additional signs for words and for phrases, and 
the funny part was that they had no connection with the 
shorthand alphabet. The systems were not capable of 
meeting the requirements of the reporters so there grew 
up with each system a number of arbitrary signs that had 
to be memorized. 

I sometimes wonder what would happen to the teacher 
today should she have such a list to teach her students and 
assign a hundred or so of them to be learned over the 
week-end. Perhaps a similar fate would be meted out to 
her as came to the Roman teacher of shorthand whose 
pupils stabbed him to death with their styli. There is no 
record of just why this happened, but the learning of a 
hundred or so additional characters each week, which it 
was necessary for the Roman scribes to learn, may have 
been just too much for the students. The first of the short- 
hand writers about whom we know anything was Tiro, 
a slave of Cicero, the Roman orator. His ability as a short- 
hand writer was recognized and, because of his prowess 
in the art and the fact that he was an excellent secretary, 
led to his being made a free man. Shorthand may be the 
means of freeing you from the bondage of uncertain em- 
ployment and low earning power. 


Extract from an address by A. A. Bowle, before the Institute of Occupational 
Discussion, Pace Institute, New York City. 
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Strokes 
1736 
1788 
1843 
1898 
1954 
2013 
2068 
2125 
2182 
2238 
2294 
2350 
2406 
2459 
2515 
2572 
2590 
2642 
2702 
2756 
2812 
2864 
2923 
2979 
3035 
3090 
3150 
3202 
3262 
3317 
3377 
3433 
3486 
3517 
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remained after taxes with the shareholders 
for the use and risk of their invested capital. 

The Federal Government was given the 
power to levy a tax upon incomes by Consti- 
tutional amendment in 1913, and during the 
war period corporate and individual tax rates 
were revised sharply to meet in part the heavy 
war expenditures. Following the war, the tax 
collections by the Federal Government de- 
clined, but at the same time those by the 
States and local governments increased. The 
period 1920-1930 was one of great expansion in 
the building of roads, schools, public buildings, 
other public works, and of local government 
activities generally, financed in part by heavier 
taxes and in part by borrowing. Since the im- 
pact of the depression, and the resulting large 
relief expenditures, there has been a competi- 
tion by all governments—Federa!, State, 
municipal, special district, etc., numbering alto- 
gether some 175,000—for available sources of 
revenue at generally increasing rates. 

Today the total tax burden in the United 
States is higher than ever before and the 
burden is distributed very unevenly, with busi- 
ness laboring under a multitude of different 
taxes, many of which overlap. Business cor- 
porations have been an outstanding target for 
taxation from all quarters because of the rela- 
tive ease of collection and the fact that such 
taxes are not remitted directly by the public. 















In the final analysis, however, a tax upon a 
corporation is a tax upon the public, in that it 
must be paid jointly by the corporation’s share- 
holders, its employes, and its customers. 


PART II 
Tota TAX COLLECTIONS IN THE ‘UNITED STATES 
AMOUNTS AMOUNTS 
IN MILLIONS PER CAPITA 
Year Total Total 
1921 $8,838 $81.68 
1922 7,502 68.28 
1923 7,234 64.86 
1924 7,812 69.01 
1925 7,884 68.64 
1926 8.605 73.84 
1927 9,059 76.64 
1928 9,342 77.94 
1929 9,759 80.30 
1930 10,266 83.40 
1931 9,300 74.93 
1932 8,147 65.19 
1933 7,501 59.64 
1934 8,767 69.24 
1935 9,650 75.69 
*1936 10,200 79.44 
*1937 11,900 92.25 
Source: National Industria! Conference Board. 


Tax refunds are excluded from receipts. *Estimated. 


O. G. A. Club Prize Awards 


Antoinette Myers, Woodbury 


Bronze Pin 
- College, Los Angeles, Cali- 


Georgia Hughs, High School, Mary McKnight, St. James 
Middletown, Pennsylvania Commercial School, Newark 
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Frances Falcone, H'gh School, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 

Phyllis Spurrier, High 
School, Frederick, Maryland 

Lorraine Rideout, High 
School, Conrad, Montana 

Betty Oicle, Mount St. 
Bernard College, Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia, Canada 

Angelyn Knapp, Christian 
High School, Chicago, 
Tilinois 

Margie Brennemann, Sycamore 
High School, Montgomery, 
Ohio 

Ruth Schmoekel, Quandt High 
School, Me!vindale, 
Michigan 

Doris Berube, Catholic 
Academy, Putnam, 
Connecticut 

Arlene MacLeod, South Park 
High Schoo!, Buffalo, New 
York 

Doris Dean, Lamoree High 
School, Ventura, Californ‘a 

Florence Roussel, Western 
School of Commerce, Van- 
couver, British Columbia, 
Canada 

Gabrielle Begin, St. Mary 
High Schoo’, Waltham, 
Massachusetts 

Manuel Souza, MeClymonds 
High School, Oakland, 
California 

Cora Donnel, High Schooi, 

Inglewood, California 





fornia 

E'izabeth Petty, Drexel 
Institute, Phi'adelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Jennie Sen, Maryknoll School, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Dorothy Crook, Centra! School, 
Hancock, New York 

Helen Linder, Knapp’s Modern 
Business College, Tacoma, 
Washington 

Marguerite Burke, High 
School, Dracut, 
Massachusetts 

Veronica Brdéanan, High 
School, Hatboro, 
Pennsylvania 

Nola Latt, Mount Pleasant 
School for Secretaries, 
Washington, D. C. 

Irma Thoms, Township H'gh 
School, Evanston, Illinois 
M. G. Plumsteel, Schoo! of 
Commerce, Clinton, Ontario, 

Canada 

Zella Schreffler, High School, 
Mechanicsburg, Pennsy:vania 

Frances Dzinsky, College of 
Saint Elizabeth, Convent, 
New Jersey 

Marion I. Hoffman, High 
School, Pennsburg, 
Pennsylvania 

Russell De Ment, 
Community High School, 
Wyoming, Illinois 

Edna Johansen, High School, 

Woonsocket, South Dakota 





Irene Hewitt, High School, 
Rensselaer, New York 

Ardella Severson, Hami'ton 
School of Commerce, Mason 
City, Towa 

Pauline Gibson, Lucile 
McClung, Laurabelle 
McLaury, and Ethel Gall, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Victoria Brooks, High School, 
Gillett, Wisconsin 

Marcia Dyckhoff, Senior High 
School, Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin 

Anna Laura Stapleton, 
Business College, Greenville, 
Texas 

Sharlyn Prater, Marion Col- 
lege, Marion, Virginia 

Phyllis Robb'ns, Peters High 
School, Southborough, 
Massachusetts 

Opal Iberg, High School, 
Highland, Illinois 

Alice Darlington, Fremont 
County Vocational High 
School, Lander, Wyoming 

Vada Fae Kemper, High 
School, Newcastle, “Nebraska 

Chiyeko Mikuriya, Union High 
School, Oxnard, Californ'a 

O'ga Alvarez, Dominican 
Academy, Havana, Cuba 

Lola Perrin, Junior College, 
Glendale, California 

Carroll Jefferis, High School, 
Newcastle, Wyoming 








New Jersey 

Letha Walker, High School, 
Osborne, Kansas 

Dora Nakao, High School, 
Tiwaco, Washington 

Virginia Brissette, St. 
Joseph School, Bay City, 
Michigan 

Leona Hughes, High School, 
Be'videre, Illinois 

Norma MacQuesten, Rose 
Calandra, and Els‘e Lebeda. 
Grover Cleveland High 
School, Caldwell, New Jersey 

Betty Veitl, High School, 
Deadwood, South Dakota 

Helen Wentz, George 
Washington High School, 
Danville, Virginia 

Agnes Coughlin, Linco'n High 
School, Midland, 
Pennsy vania 

Mary Simunich, St.” Francis 
de Sales School, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Frank Culp, Publie Schools, 
Ashland, Kansas 

Violet Enjoian, Union High 
School, Fowler, California 

Phyllis Weber, High School, 
Ogallala, Nebraska 

Dorothy Pythi'a, High School, 
Astoria, Oregon 

Mildred Taylor, Draughon’s 
Business Col'ege, Columbia, 
South Carolina 

Anita Wildt, High School, 
Sel'nsgrove, Pennsylvania 








THE 
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Helen Zografos, Bloom Town- 
ship High School, Chicago 


Heights, Illinois 


Helen Slapikas, St. Paul’s 


School, Reading, 
Pennsylvania 


Betty Nichols, High School, 


Reading, Massachusetts 


Mary Elaine Miler, High 


School, Enid, Oklahoma 
Pearline Byas, Y.W.C.A. 


Trade School, New York, 


New York 
Catherine Scheck, Central 


Commercial High School, 


New York, New York 


Helen L. Thompson, Business 


College, Nashua, New 
Hampshire 


Barbara Heald, High School, 


Camden, Maine 


Doris Fathers, Lino'’n High 
School, Ferndale, Michigan 
Janet Harnish, Mount Saint 


Vincent, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada 


Fern Stolberg and Fern Bee- 
man, Senior High School, 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 

Lauretta Ferry and Lillian 


Ferry, Community High 
School, Argo, Illinois 


Lottie Padgett, State Teachers’ 


College, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia 
Pearl Arnoldsen, Snow 
College, Ephraim, Utah 
Devona A'len, St. Agnes 


Academy. All'ance, Nebraska 
Hida Baker, Martin College, 


Pulaski, Tennessee 


Louise McCall, Township High 
School, Assumption, Illinois 

Dorothy Atwood, Montgomery 
Blair Senior High School, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 

Alice E. Tuckey, High School, 


Coldwater, Mich'gan 


Mary D. McDermott, Gray's 
Business College, Portland, 


Maine 
Frances Deegan, Catholic 


High School, Waterbury. 


Connecticut 


Rachel Poirier, Assumption 
Academy, Nicolet, Quebec, 


Canada 
Ellen Walker, St. Joseph's 


Commercial School, Omaha, 


Nebraska 
Elma Jackson, St. Rose 


dustrial School, Portland. 


Oregon 


Beatrice Lucas, High School, 


Portland, Maine 


Claire Eloise Peoples, High 
School, Midwest, Wyoming 

Bernice Dalton, Westbrook 
Junior College, Portland, 


Maine 
August Wernsing, North- 


western School of Commerce, 


Portland, Oregon 


Lucille Saddler, High School, 


Bemidji, Minnesota 


Gertrude He!sner, Frankfort 


Community High School, 
West Frankfort, Illinois 
May Kapela, St. Joseph 
School, Hilo, Hawaii 
May Matthews, Convent 
the Holy Name, St. 


Lambert, Quebec, Canada 
Lucile Bryan, College of 
Mines & Metallurgy, El 


Paso, Texas. 


Marie Jasper, High School, 


Grand Prairie, Texas 





Aldeane Curda, Public School, 
David City, Nebraska 

Annette Trudel, St. Bernard’s 
Academy, Shawinigan, 


Lois Bradsher, High School, 
Newkirk, Oklahoma 
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Sheila Rozaire, High School, 
Santa Monica, Ca ifornia 


Ludlowe High School, Fair- 


Lucille Nackles, High School, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 

Dorothy Svec, Blessed Agnes 
High School, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Paul Smith, Junior College, 
Esterville, Iowa 


O. G. A. Membership Test 


(See page 69 for instructions.) 
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Rosemary Tr'bble, East High 


Grace A. Kantzler, Business 
Col’ege, Richmond, Virginia 

Irene Seliga, Academy, 
Spalding, Virginia 

Luella Anten, High Sc¥oo!, 
Manning, Iowa 

Monica Murphy, High School, 
Arlington. South Dakota 
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Vernelle Sigler, High Sahooi, 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska 

Virginia Thornberry, High 
School, Navarre, Ohio 

Elien Duval, Township High 
Schoo!, Genoa, Illinois 

Betty Thompson, City High 
School, Columb'a, Indiana 

Harold Henbach, Township 
High School, Fairbury, 
Illinois 

Carmela Luciani, Grace 
Business School, Morris- 
town, New Jersey 

Antoinette Drabeck, Muldoon 
High S:hool, Rockford, 
Illinois 

Ada Wilcox, Monroe High 
School, Rochester, New 
York 

Betty Gindmeyer, St. 
Bened'ct School, Covington. 
Kentucky 

Dorthene Richmond, High 
School, Harlowton, Montana 

Luella Harder, Mount Eudes 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Ida Andresen, High School, 
Holstein, Iowa 

Melody Dodd, High School 
Carrington, North Dakota 

Thelma Schneider, Public 
School, Parkersburg, Iowa 

Frances Ann Nuezel, Holy 
Family High School, , 
Denver, Co orado 

Anabel Gosse, Atlantic Union 
College, South Lancaster, 
Massachusetts 

Georgina Eckhoff, Cheyenne 
County High &hool, 
Cheyenne Wel!s, Co’orado 

Betty Bodway, St. Mary High 
School, Menasha, W'sconsin 

Made'eine Bertrand, Our Lacy 
of the Sacred Heart Con- 
vent, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada 

Cece‘ia Kaiser, Scott High 
School, Toledo, Ohio 

Elsie Runnells, Woodbury 
College, Hol'ywood, 
California 

Regina Drisco'l, Academy of 
Our Lady, Peoria, Illinois 

Ruth Welch, High School, 
Amesbury. Massachusetts 
Frances Schneider, Saint 
Agatha High School, 
Howard, South Dakota 

Simonne Dionne, Saint Agatha 
High School, Saint Agatha, 
Maine 

Yolanda Munguia, College of 
Notre Dame, Belmont, 
California 

Hazel Dowrham, High School, 
Lincoln Park, Michigan 
Faye McGushin, High Schoo!, 
Doylestown, Ohio 

Margaret Small, Pacific Un'on 
College, Angwin, California 

Grace Bond, Ridley Township 
High School, Woodlyn, 
Pennsylvania 

Paul Lods, Riverside Hich 
School, Buffalo, New York 

Chieka Torigoe, Margaret 
Dietz Commercial School, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Eleanor Balmer, Stevens High 
School, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania 

Myrna Jones, High School, 
Gering, Nebraska 

Elaine Dias, Convent High 
School, St. Kitts, British 
West Indies 

Florence Fleming, High 
School, Marengo, Illinois 
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Hope Riffle, High School, 
Point Pleasant, West 
Virginia 
Richard Hoover, Commercial 
Institute, Masillon, Ohio 
Anna Dertouzos, Junior- 
Senior High School, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey 
Dorothy Gestefield, Rio Grande 
County High School, Mounte 
Vista, Colorado 
Doris Earley, Ensley High 
School, Birmingham, 
Alabama 
Eleanor Parish, London High 
School, Overton, Texas 
Wilma Holzle, High School, 
Topeka, Kansas 
Ray Ender, Senior High 
School, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin 
Olive Marie Nielson, High 
School, Spanish Fork, Utah 
James Thompson, High School, 
Mount Hope, West Virginia 
Hilda Williams, Indian 
School, Caughnawaga, 
Quebec, Canada 
Alma Carlson, High School, 
Lemmon, South Dakota 
Rose M. Bertotti, Our Lady 
of Grace School, Hoboken, 
New Jersey 
Edna  Klitzing, 
High School, 
Illinois 
Lena Champigny. Sacred 
Heart School, Newport, 
Vermont 
Corine Adams, High School, 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Evelyn Hilgar, High School, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 

Victoria Kattan, St. Mary of 
the Pines, Chatawa, 
Mississippi 

Josephine Saegar, St. John’s 
Cathedral High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Bernice Breimer, High School, 
Coal City, Tilinois 

Mary Wicks, Collier Business 
School, Wickatunk, New 
Jersey 

Maxine Taylor, Township High 
School, Arthur, Il'inols 

Marie Horspool, Union High 
School, E! Monte, California 

Vio'a Engelstad, High School, 
Warren, Minnesota 

Virginia Murray, Queen of 
Peace High School, North 
Arlington, New Jersey 

Opal Mosher, Jefferson Town- 
ship School, Dayton, 

Solange Brochu, Mount 
Carmel High School, 
Willimansett, Massachusetts 

Lois Skartvedt, Washington 
High School, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota 

June Riker, Central High 
School, Tu'sa, Oklahoma 

Helen Bush, Hopewell High 
School, Gratiot, Ohio 

Bernice Schwehr, Marquette 
High School, Alton, 
Illinois 

Jessie McDonald, St. Joseph's 
High School, Newport, 
Rhode Island 

Erna Berndt, High School, 
Billings, Montana 

Estelle Lefkowitz, 
High School, 
New Jersey 

Helen Fanning, Township 
High School, Sandwich, 
Tilinois 

Suzanne Hotf, St. Mary's 

Academy, Win!ock, Wash, 


Community 
Altamont, 


Weequahic 
Newark, 





Beneva M. Perse, Commercial 


Studio, Battle Creek, 


Michigan 


Maxine Connell, 


Homedale, 


Stratton Miller, 


Warrenton, 
Isabelle 
Montebello, 


Eleanor Bania, 


Dietz, 


Idaho 
Virginia 


California 


West Rutland, Vermont 


Junior O. 


High School, 
High School, 
High School, 


High School, 





Columbus, Nebraska 


Virginia Ritter, High School, 


Bloomfield, Indiana 
Frances Young, Washington- 
Clay Schools, South Bend, 

Indiana 
Eileen Yost, Holy Angels 
School, Sidney, Oh‘o 
Bernice McCrory, Union High 
School, Yuma, Arizona 


G. A. Test 


(See page 69 for instructions.) 


The Trees and the Ax 
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Marion Landerman and Alyce 
Slate, Weaver High School, 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Maybelle Bach, 


Township High 


Schoo!, Lawrenceville, 
Illinois 
Mildred Mathers, Lila Gray, 


and Nina Haldridge, 
Washington High School, 


Sioux Falls, 


South Dakota 


ciety) 


Jimmie Culpepper, Junior 
College, Altus, Oklahoma 
Wayne Schreck, Township 
High School, Ei Paso, 
Illinois 
Doris Yates, 
Academy, 
York 
Angela Haremski, 
School, Saginaw, 


a’ Youville 

Plattsburg, New 

High 
Michigan 





Dorothy Clark, High School, 
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Rita Bellerose, 
Academy, St. Jerome, 
Quebec, Canada 

Eva George, Palm Beach High 
School, West Palm Beach, 
Florida 

Alice Comisso, St. Mary's 
Academy, Haileybury, 
Ontario, Canada 

Mary Di Bona, St. Mary's 
High School, Melrose, 
Massachusetts 

Marie Lepage, Notre Dame 
School, North Adams, 
Massachusetts 

Blanche Rothman, Y.W.C.A 
Secretarial School, Newark, 
New Jersey 

Shirley M. Masterson, High 
School, Agawam, 
Massachusetts 

Jean Johnson, Humboldt 
Business College, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Dorothy Franques, South- 
western Lou'siana Institute, 
Lafayette, Louisiana 

Cecile Domingue, 
Presentation of Mary, 
Sweetsburg, Quebec, Canada 

Mildred Jares, Ursuline 
Academy, Cleveland, Ohio 

Rose Mary Murray, Saint 
Andrew’s School, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana 

June Clark, High School, 
Ipswich, South Dakota 

Eleanor Griffin, St. James 
School, Salem, 
Massachusetts 

Bessie Pearl Rast, Draughon’s 
Business College, Columbia, 
South Carolina 

Edith Perfette, St. John Com- 
mercial School, New Haven, 
Connecticut 

Hellin Hella, High School, 
Rutland, Vermont 

Jean Staley, High School, 
Topeka, Kansas 

Ora Dodson, Warren County 
High School, Front Royal, 
Virginia 

Dorothy Rohde and Lillian 
Newberg, Memorial High 
School, West New York, 
New Jersey 

Mabel Ewing, Point Loma 
High School, San Diego, 
California 

Marjorie Benham, Township 
High School, McLeansboro, 
Illinois 

Jean Upper, The Gregg Col- 
lege, Toronto, Ontario, 

Canada 

Lula Mae Bolton, High School, 

Booneville, Mississippi 

Clara Canfield, Commercial 

College, Meadville, 

Pennsylvania 
Mary Arasimowicz, High 

School, Pittsfield, 

Massachusetts 

Alida Linnaus, High School, 
Oakdale, Nebraska 

Esther Rutledge, University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, 
New Hampshire 

Helen Boerger, Shorewood 
High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Lucienne Guertin, Holy Ange!s 
High School, Manchester, 
New Hampshire 

Virginia Artz, Alice Korlesky, 


and Alice Schwalbe, Lincoln 
High School, Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin 

Marie Bergquist, Central High 
School, 


Sioux City, Iowa 


Holy Angel's 
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THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





TRIALS OF COURT REPORTERS 


A first-hand revelation of the often almost insuperable difficulties 
met by them in their transcription of testimony and argument 


Transmitted by CHARLES LEE SWEM, Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


lyn, has sent us a clipping from the 
New York Sun about which he says, 
“Tt deem it of such importance and general 
interest that I am sure writers of shorthand 
will be glad to read it.” It is here reproduced: 


Mi‘ FREDERIC DOMINO, of Brook- 


ALTHOUGH one of the most important 
human cogs in the machinery of our courts 
of law, the court reporter seems one of the 
least known and least appreciated of profes- 
sional men. Few even of bench or bar whom he 
intelligently serves not only in court but often 
in the long hours of night between sessions 
realize his prodigious labors in “keeping the 
record straight” and setting it down in endur- 
ing form for generations of litigants to come. 
Happily, this lack of understanding is not to 
continue. A timely booklet, “Making the Rec- 
ord,” prepared under direction of Joseph Van 
Gelder, official reporter of the New York Sur- 
rogate’s Court, has come from the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association which, after 
setting forth many ways in which lawyers and 
reporters may coOperate in securing more ac- 
curate records of trials, throws the door wide 
open to a real appreciation of the indispensable 
services the reporters constantly render. 

While the booklet, to whose substance lead- 
ing court reporters the country over have con- 
tributed, is addressed to the nation’s lawyers, 
its first-hand revelations of the often almost 
insuperable difficulties met by the reporter in 
correctly transcribing testimony and argu- 
ment make diverting reading for the layman. 
Chief among these troubles are those with 
witnesses. “The accents of foreign witnesses, 
use of solecisms and colloquialisms, swallow- 
ing of words, incorrect choice of language, 
elision of material words, and use of unclear, 
inaudible, and even blatant speech, all necessi- 
tate a distinct mental operation on the re- 
porter’s part in transmuting the sound heard 
into words conveying some degree of intel- 
ligibility.” 


RHETORICAL speakers “often rise to 
heights of forensic eloquence, suddenly to 
descend to a whispered, inaudible completion 
of the thought cycle. Some attorneys in their 
fervor lean across the jury box to convey, 


the more intimately as it were, the impress of 
their personality; others turn their backs upon 
court, witness, and reporter, addressing their 
remarks to the opposite wall. In general, noth- 
ing is more upsetting to the reporter’s mental 
equilibrium than inability to hear distinctly 
each word uttered, necessitating guessing at 
intervening words and wondering whether the 
guess is correct while the flood of speech goes 
on and on.” 

“Overlapping” is what happens when im- 
patient counsel interrupts remarks of the 
court, opposing counsel, or the witness. This 
places a “terrific burden on the reporter ; first, 
because of the attempted or effective drown- 
ing out of the first speaker’s last words; sec- 
ond, because the reporter, if he hears the end 
of the first statement and the beginning of the 
interruption, is compelled to carry both in 
mind while writing at terrific speed to ‘catch 
up.’ This being the case when only two per- 
sons refuse to let each other finish, what can 
be said or done when three, four or five arise 
simultaneously to give vocal vent to their 
outraged feelings?” 


INTRODUCTION of figures often makes 
trouble. When a lawyer says “forty-one-o- 
six,” the reporter “must hesitate and some- 
times stop the proceedings to discover whether 
counsel means $41.06, $4,106, or $40,106, with 
or without the dollar sign.” Again, “two- 
twenty” may refer to “an amount, a street 
number, cubic centimeters, two-decimal-twenty 
or twenty minutes past two.” 

Such statements in court as “over to about 
here,” “about that long,” “he had a bruise 
right here as big as that, and another over 
there, but not quite so large,” are meaning- 
less when read in the typed record. The re- 
porter, it is pointed out, “is not permitted to 
draw a conclusion from a witness’s gestures.” 
Many proper names—as Hoffman, Coffman, 
Laughlin, Coffran and Cochran—sound so sim- 
ilar that they often cause confusion. “When a 
reporter asks how to spell the name of Mr. 
White,” he cautions counsel “do not regard 
him quizzically,” for the name can be spelled 
variously, “Weit, White, Whyte, Wite.” The 
reporter is merely “striving for extreme ac- 
curacy in the record.” 
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Medical Testimony—lIl 


(Notes written by Charles Lee Swem, Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court, New York City) 
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BY no means least among causes of court 
reporters’ difficulties are attorneys’ shortcom- 
ings in the use of English, attributed in part 
to the speeded-up tempo of modern life. 
“Chopped enunciation, ragged sentences, 
slurred words, poor grammatical construction, 
are so commonplace that the precise wielder 
of the English tongue is the marked exception 
that arouses the reporter’s wonderment and 
gratification.” And this, it is added, “is to say 
nothing of the difficulty experienced by many 
lawyers in presenting fact and argument with 
logic and cohesion.” 

“The average speed of speech in the courts 
has greatly increased in the last twenty years,” 
it is asserted, “and in some cases bids fair to 
outrun the power of the brain to codrdinate 
with the hand in recording.” Words at above 
200 a minute “may be misheard or miswritten 
the more readily because of the extreme tax 
on the mental resources. A speed of 200 
words a minute, the general standard of re- 
porting speed, involves writing more than 
three words a second. Obviously there is little 
time for the mind to grasp, independently of 
the recording process, the thought conveyed ; 
each word must be written unhesitatingly as 
it falls upon the ear. If there is a lapse of 
even a second, the lost word must be made up 
by writing six words the next second, or by 
writing at a sustained higher speed until the 
writer catches up. 

“The faster the speed and the greater the 
burden placed upon the mind by indistinct ut- 
terance the more rapidly does fatigue set in, 
and the greater the possibility for error.” 
The runner who can dash 100 yards in 10 sec- 
onds or less does not expect to sustain that 
speed in a mile race. He cannot. And so it 
is with the reporter. The brain and hand 
usually begin to slow up after two or three 
hours. 

“The degree of concentration and co- 
ordination required of the reporter in listen- 
ing to words, recording them accurately, and 
following intelligently the progress of the trial, 
is probably not exceeded in any other type of 
work known to mankind. The reporter has 
no control over the pace he is required to 
follow; he is eternally chasing the last elu- 
sive word. Under normal circumstances 
a working day of two and one-half or three 
hours in the morning and two or two and one- 
half hours in the afternoon is a sufficient daily 
tax on the mental and physical resources of 
any reporter. In such a normal day he may 
write anywhere from 30,000 to 50,000 words.” 


* 
> If you didn’t “get it exactly,” ask. Ask 
right away. Your employer, in nine cases out 
of ten, would rather be courteously interrupted 
than obliged to pencil the letter and have you 
rewrite it—M. L. 


17 





4 12 ANSWERS p> 











To the questions on page 61 


1. The writing of the Babylonians and As- 
syrians was known as cuneiform or arrow- 
headed. 

2. A centaur is a mythological creature 
with a body partly of a man and partly of a 
horse. 

3. “Ring of the Niebelungen” is the name 
given to four connected Wagner music- 
dramas. 

4. A leviathan is a sea monster (originally 
biblical). 

5. Solon was an Athenian law giver who 
lived during the late seventh and early sixth 
centuries B.C. 

6. English is the most universally used 
language. 

7. The answer to this question may be 
found in the fact that periods that seem to 
give most pride to British people are known 
as the Elizabethan Age and the Victorian 
Age. 

8. A molecule is a group of atoms. 

9. A diamond is the hardest natural sub- 
stance. 

10. The word “alphabet” comes from the 
first two letters of the Greek alphabet, Alpha 
and Beta. 

11. Scotland Yard is the name of the Lon- 
don, England, police headquarters. 

12. A bireme is an ancient galley with two 
tiers of oars. 


Key to Medical Testimony—lIl 


(The shorthand for this appears on page 76) 


We want to know all about it, just what ex- 
A. The laceration was slightly ragged 
It was fairly clean. It was b'eeding. The e was not 
fractured. or had no roughening. The man was conscious. 
Neurologically, he had a slight inequality of the pupils; I 
don’t remember which one was larger or smaller. All the 
superficial and deep reflexes were present. There were ho 
signs of any abnormal reflexes. I dressed the wound and pro- 
ceeded to call an ambulance to send this man to the hospital 
for further observation. 

Q. What if any significance did you attach to the slight 
inequality of the pupils? A. A slight inequality of the pupils 
per se means nothing unless it is confirmed and qualified by 
other signs, because a slight inequality of pupils can be had 
without injury to the brain. 

Q Doctor, I would like you to tell us the complete ex 
amination you made and what you found, so that we will 
have the facts about that, and then I will ask you about 
your conclusion. A. I made a complete neurological ex- 
amination and I found that this man had a paralysis—he 
Stated that he had a paralysis on the left side; 


Q. Yes. 
amination you made. 


Uncertain 


Frances—What did father say, Eddie? 

Eddie—I-I don’t exactly know. I-er-don’t 
know if he said “Take her, my boy,” or 
“Take care, my boy.”—Lowell High School 
Review. 
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Examiner A. A. BOWLE Introduces Two More 





<= 
Pearl Schultz 


F you should happen to meet with an acci- 

dent while in Detroit and be taken to the 
Receiving Hospital there, your case might 
come to the attention of a most speedy short- 
hand writer, Miss Pearl Schultz. Only re- 
cently she passed the 200 words-a-minute test 
and was awarded a Gregg Expert Diamond 
Medal. At the Eastern High School, under 
the instruction of Miss Alma Freeland, Miss 
Schultz learned shorthand, and at the end of 
the first year had won the 120-words-a-minute 
award. In reply to my inquiry she wrote: 

“T started attending evening court reporting 
classes two nights a week in October, 1933. 
During the first part of the term I won my 
140 and 160 medals. I was unemployed at the 
time, and in order to have the school find a 
position for me, I attended day school as well 
as the evening classes and was graduated May 
21, 1934. Then I also won my 175 medal. Being 
unable to convince the court-reporting firms 
here that they should give me a chance at 
reporting, I became temporarily discouraged 
and stayed away from school until about the 
beginning of 1936, when I found that I had 
lost a good deal of my speed. I took a 200 
test in May of that year, but failed to pass 
it. During the past semester—1936-37—I 
have been attending classes again and finally 
took a test and passed in June. Instructor’s 
name, Mr. Irwin Meiland (graduate of Gregg 
College, Chicago), official reporter Wayne 
County Probate Court. 

“I don’t know whether the following infor- 
mation will be of any interest to you, but 
being rather proud of this particular fact, I 
am stating it: Last spring, I took a competi- 
tive Civil Service examination which, at the 
beginning, involved about 2,000 applicants. 
This number gradually diminished through a 
process of elimination, and at the close of the 





Leroy Walker 


examination I had passed with the highest 
per cent in the city.” 

That certainly is an achievement of which 
to be proud. 


NTIL the last year or two, Mr. Leroy 

Walker used to hie himself into the 
woods and with gun in hand shoot it out with 
the best of them. Hunting was his hobby. 
Evidently, ability to be quick on the trigger 
has carried over, for his pen snaps down 
the outlines as quickly as the words are 
uttered by the witness. Speed has no terrors 
for him. While a boy at the McAlester High 
School, McAlester, Oklahoma, he practiced 
beyond school hours to reach a high speed. We 
raise our hats to Mr. R. E. Cooper, his teacher, 
who gave so much time “after school hours” 
to helping young Walker in his shorthand 
career. This extra training brought the de- 
sired result. At the end of his second year, 
Leroy was the proud recipient of the 160- 
words-a-minute Gregg Expert Medal. 

In this year Walker entered the Oklahoma 
State Interscholastic Contest and placed 
first in the second-year shorthand event. Evi- 
dently competition was not very keen, because 
he was the only lad in the state of Oklahoma 
capable of writing around 160! His desire 
for greater speed led him to Gregg College, 
Chicago, where Miss Evans put him through 
his paces and prepared him, by graduation 
time, to pass the 200-words-a-minute Gregg 
Expert Medal test, which he did on May 27. 

After he was graduated from high school, 
which wasn’t many years ago, Mr. Walker held 
a stenographic and secretarial position until 
he went to Gregg College. He has done gen- 
eral court reporting work for a court reporting 
service by that name, and is free-lancing out 
of an office in Cleveland. 
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Let’s Go Fishing 


By K. TIMMONS 
In the Goldey College “Gist” 
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Parper MAKING 


of Modern Industry 


1935, issue of “P.M.” by 
the publishers) 


COURTESY OF OXFORD FAPER COMPARY 
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The Beater, Where the Pulp Is Beaten and Separated 
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Run of the Mill Letters 


Typical of the Paper Trade 
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Pets 


By MARIE MAHAFFY 


High School, South St. Paul, Minnesota 


Written especially for use with Chapter Four of the Manual 
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At the Big Dude Ranch 


By JANE M. GORDON 
Sheridan High School, Sheridan, Wyoming 
Written especially for use with Chapter Five of the Manual 
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The Haunted House 


By BERTHA BAILEY 
Whiteland High School, Whiteland, Indiana 


Written especially for use with Chapter Six of the Manual 
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a CRY OOUGE ETNOIR 


CABBAGES AND KINGS 


by 0. HENRY 


Reprinted in shorthand by special permission of 
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New Inventions Create New Jobs 


From Linotype’s “Shining Lines” 
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By Wits and Wags 


The Bigger Share 
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PUBLISHED THIS YEAR! BY GREGG 
NEW TEXTS IN EIGHT COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS! 


GREGG TYPING, SECOND EDITION, by 
1 Blanchard. Three new typewriting texts— 


two cours nder o1 r. Based on t 
phy. List Prices: Books | and II, each $1.3 
[ and II combined), $1.60 
KCONOMICS—BASIC PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS 
a \ new text for ndary schools. Brings economic | 
nute and anaiyzes the important economic 


qusintss MATHEMATICS 


hoe ot 


— GREGG DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION, by 


nae | e. For d ping the accuracy and’ speed 
inded y the n world | “ my tion I t t 
hooey , List Price, § 
Fl N¢ rlONAL METHOD DICTATION, by eslie Designed 
follow Functional Methods Maauals I and It List Price 
BUSINESS MATHEMATICS—EXERCISES, PROBLEMS 
rESTS COLLEGI EDITION y Rosenberg. Ar intensive bu 
prehensive and up to date. Includes tests. Pad form yric 
COLLEGIATE SECRETARIAL TRAINING, y ynes jraham, 
iM Secretarial training on the college lev wit! professional 
‘ \ $1.20 
PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS LAW WITH GRADED ND Ch \SSI- 
FIED CASES AND MODERN TESTS, by Fil 1 Kasden. Based 
m the ise me i v t » $1.20 
PHE AW ST NOG R \P HE R. by Baten, We nd lley. A 
! r training legal stenogr ‘ t Price, $1.40 
STENOGRAPHERS? PRANS( RIP TON REFERENCI y bson 
A detailed reference book Inglish, letter-writing ' and punc- 
tuation. An invaluable aid in tra ripe n classes I st Price $.60 
BUSINESS OFFICES—OPPORTUNITIES AND METHODS OF 
OPERATION, by Harris. A detailed analysis of practically every kind 
f position to be founc business office. Outlit luties and pro- 
W oh rs. aoe y idan .| t Price $2.00 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING os TIC! PART II— 
ACCOUNTING by Lenert and McNa F : t hick 
Teache ugh 


Himpie and understand 





Write our nearest office for further information. 


The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 





Please mention the Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 











